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extent, counterbalanced by tbe mode adopted of getting statistical returns regarding 
aotual cultivators from a number of typical estates. I took care 
tested by the statistical jjp eTer y taluk one or more of those who bad tbe reputation 
_ of being the best and most considerate landlords should be 
inoluded in the number of the proprietors whose estates were to be examined. The 
Statistical Begister (Appendix IT), therefore, contains what I consider to be fairly 
representative figures concerning the estates of all classes of landlords in the district,-— 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

9. In regard to the character of this return (Statistical Begister, Appendix IV), 
Character of the statiati- I believe tbe figures given to be fairly reliable. In the case of 

cat Register figures fairly the estates of Mr. Murdoch Brown of Anjarakandi, of the Kava- 
reUaWe - lappara Minor, and of the Cochin Sirkar estates in Walluvana-d 

and Palghat, the whole of the figures were subsequently submitted for criticism by 
the proprietors, aud I believe that, in regard to them, the figures are as accurate as they 
can be made. As the conclusions to be drawn from the figures for these estates do not 
differ materially from those deducible from the returns of other estates, I think I am 
justified in concluding that this portion of the work was, on the whole, very successfully 
carried out by the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars to whom the duty was entrusted. 

10. Of the independent work done in the office, I need hardly speak. The 

Begisters of all the Civil Courts in the district were examined 

•phe office-wor.. from 1862 down to the end of 18S0, and the results will be 
found tabulated in Appendix XI. Statistics of prices (Appendices VI to IX), of crime 
(Appendix XII), of agriculture (Appendix XIII), &c., also took up much time ; and the 
compilation of the Statistical Begister, embracing particulars regarding 14,034 different 
pieces of land, was only carried through with aid kindly afforded by the Acting Collector, 
who also lent aid to assist in the preparation in English of the Petition Begister 
(Appendix XXII). 

11. In Appendix I, will be found an attempt to trace the history of the Land 
Attem t to trace tbe His- Question from the earliest period down to the present time. I 

tory of the Land. Question, call it an attempt merely because the subject is such a very 
Appendix i. large aud complex one, and because the materials available are, 

comparative^ speaking, so scanty. I may here bring to the notice of Government the 
valuable assistance rendered to me by the gentlemen who so kindly took an interest in 
my inquiries, and who furnished me with file ancient deeds on which I had to rely for 
my facts in working out the Land Question History. Their names will be found 
appended in notes to the deeds themselves, and I would, in particular, bring to notice 
the name of the Dcwan of the Cochin State as having been most indefatigable in his 
to help me. 

12. In Appendix II, I have examined the principles of the Land Bevenue assess¬ 

ments as bearing on the question of rent. This necessitated a 
xaminatimofthe^prm- laborions search through old reports, but the work done will, 
asinents! AppeudixU™ I feel sure, prove to be of permanent use in the ordinary adminis¬ 
tration of the district. 
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Aluvancheri Tambxakkal. 
Chirakkal Baja. 

Kadattanad Baja. 
Karamvalli Kurup. 
Eavalappara Minor. 

Kilakke fevilakam. 
Kolattur Yariyar. 
Konduvetti Tangngal. 
Kutiravattat Nayar. 

Kulti Ettan Tamburan. 

» arayaaa Menon—YaUikat. 


Padinvnyare Kovilal 
PutiaKovilakam. 


Puvulli Nunbutiri. 

Quilandy Tangal. ^ . 

Yasudeva Nambatiri — Chelamann* 
Veman.cb.eri Nambutinpad. 
Walluvaniid Baja. 

Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur. 
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72. In conclusion, it may be observed that the British authorities and British 
Courts have never properly realised the true original shite of 
the relations subsisting between Janmis and the other classes 
interested in the soil. The Janmis’ interest in the produce of 
the land was a distinctly limited interest, as were also those of 
the other classes. Their interests, regulated by ancient custom, 
should have been clearly ascertained and precisely defined before 
wholesale freedom of contract was let loose over the land. The 
Janmis have profited too much, the other classes too little, by 
the British rule of personal freedom to follow one’s legitimate 

































73. Some preliminary remarks seem to be required on this division of the 
s r 0 ared to to enable the Government to form precise ideas of the 

illustrate the P agEtn™ . kinds of agriculture and horticulture carried on in the district, 
distriot° rticultor6 01 the areas un< ter crop, and of the localities where each crop 

,s " ' particularly prevails. To this end, therefore, I have prepared the 

following series of Maps, and in Appendix XIT will be found a detailed account of 
the native modes of cultivation. I regret that the materials at my disposal do not 






















































... Ill,—According to one return, there are 8'09 

* ° acres of total area to each cultivator and laborer; 

according to another, there are 11*32 acres of total 
area to eaoh. 

. . XY._The number of acres of cultivated area to 

siituSed.' ml ° each cultivator and laborer is 2*30 acres. 

* individual oi V.—The number of acres of culturable area to 

82. Appendix XVII contains an analysis of the cultivators 
' and laborers arranged by caste. The main results are— 

YI.—The chief of the cultivating classes are— 


Temurs (Nayars) .35*80 

SMnirs( Tlyar).19*80 

Mappillas 26*72 

MoreW YII.—The chief laboring classes are— 

Per Cent. 

mmn(Tiyar) .26*03 

Pariahs (Olterumar, tyc.) .29*64 

Mippiltas .21*24 

83. Some other figures gathered from the census reports 

M .th.rfi S «ran may be subjoined. 

Pei.cantag.to total male, VIII.—Cultivators bear to the total male popu- 

ouithatora lation the following proportions :— 


Per.centage to total males, IX.—laborers bear to the total male popula- 

latorora tion the following proportions :— 


X.—Cultivators and laborers, taken together, 
bear to the total male population the following pro¬ 
portions :— 

In HaUbir. In tbc'Prtiultncy. 

43*3 per cent. 44*2 per cent. 
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sidenoy generally. Finally, the cultivators and laborers taken together bear about 
tie same proportion to tie male population in Malabar as they do elsewhere. 


85. At an early period in this inquiry,—as soon, in fact, as I had begun to make 
Tho position of tho Actual Personal inquiries into the condition of the classes interested in 
cultivators early attracted the soil,—it became evident that the one class, whose interests 
” y “ 0 ‘ i “' deserved the most careful consideration, was that of the actual 

cultivators of the soil. It became evident that a large proportion of this class consisted 
of men whose proper function ought to have been to work for hire. It no doubt suits 
the temperament of natives to sit still if others will obligingly slave themselves for 
their benefit, accept all the risks, and part with a large share of the profits; hut it is 
obvious that cultivation thus conducted is in a retrogressive stage. If the cultivators 
are coolies, and satisfied often with less than cooly wages, it is 
giud^if loft to oo[>iioB. re ^ r °" certain that progress in the arts of cultivation must not only 
cease, hut retrogression must ensue. 


86. I have, therefore, throughout, the inquiry endeavoured to arrive at correct 
use condition of tho actual ‘^oas Hie condition of the actual cultivators alone, believing as 
cultivators kept steadily in I do most fully that all other classes interested in the soil of 
view m this report. Malabar deserve to he regarded as mere investors of their money, 

and as such perfectly competent to take care of themselves. 


87. In Chapter IV of Appendix II, will he found notices of this question in times 
Former correspondence P ast - Honorable Court of Directors, at an early period of 

regarding the condition of British rule, turned their earnest attention to the condition of the 
the actual cuitivetore. actual cultivators of the soil; but, as will be seen on a reference 
to the details given in that chapter, the question eyentually dropped out of sight. It 
was thought, no doubt, that the ryotwari system provided for all 
JfcSSiiS™* contingencies; whereas if any, even the smallest inquiry had 
been made into the condition of the actual cultivators of the soil 
in Malabar, as apart from ideal ryots, it would have been at once apparent that the 
ryotwari system altogether failed to provide for such a state of things as existed in 
Malabar then, and as exists now. When the ryot of our-revenue accounts is, as often 
happens, the holder of a fat appointment in some public or private office, who has 
perhaps never seen the piece of land, of which he holds the title-deeds and pafta, it is 
The “ideal ryot" boo olear ftat S “ Thomas Munro’s ideal ryot has fallen away from 
fallen away from his tradi- his traditions, and has become something very different from the 
ryot sketched in Sir Thomas Munro’s papers. The result was 
natural enough; the pity is that it was not foreseen and guarded against, for in Mala¬ 
bar the actual cultivators are rapidly degenerating into insolvent cottiers. 


Section I—Matters, Personal. 

88. The first and most important matter brought to notice in the petitions is the 
state of indebtedness complained of by many of the petitioners, 
indebtedness of the ac. am ple evidence in the petitions* themselves that the 

tuai cultivators. complaints are true, and the Statistical Kegister (Appendix IV, 

Columns 251—254) most fully corroborates them. Subjoined are the facts taken from 
die Statistical Register 

■ The number of actuel'oultivators, whose finanoial positions ko. 

were examined .. . 

The number of these who were in debt ■ .. •• ^ W 

The amount of their debts .17 , 38,717 14 « 


The number of those who had money out on interest 












89. The reasons assigned for incurring debt (Appendix IV, 
int^rriogdebt* ** l8 ° Columns 255—207) were— 

(a) Connected with agriculture— 


1. House and land improvements .. 736 12'9 

2. Purchase of stook. 182 3-2 

4 Excessive fines. &o., on renewal of 

leases 644 11-3 

' g Bad seasons . 1,292 21-4 

6. Loss of stook .214 3-7 

7. Accidents. 7 

8. Miscellaneous . 39 °' 7 

Total .. .. 3,265 .. 67-2 

(}) Connected -with family, trade, &c.— 

9. Wedding and other ceremonies . .. 671 11'8 

10. SicknesB. lid 2-0 

11. Family maintenance .... l,4j)| 2^2 

Total .. .. 2,444 42-8 

Grand Total .. .. 5,709 100 

Some persons assigned more reasons than one for their indebtedness. 

90. It is perhaps superfiuous to comment on these figures. Even balancing the 

sums given out on loan by the cultivators against the debts owing 
.Ktart'tbl £bt» U tteta5 by them, there is a balance against the 5,807 cultivators of nearly 
)£» das to aKjnc’ir-ifndsrs Ks. 10,00,000, and it is a significant fact that the interest on this 
“yX»7 o^tilstor'i! 0 " “ large sum goes to the money-lenders. 

91. I may add that the usual rates of interest paid on these sums varies from 12 

to 36 percent, porannum,- entailing a huge addition to the already, 
i 11 man y cases > wreessive rents. A considorahle share of this , 
interest finds its way at present into the pockets of agriculturists; 
but there can be no doubt that more and more of it, as the pressure ou the agriculturists 
increases, will be appropriated by money-lenders, pure-and simple. 


92, It may seem strange that, in the face of the facts to he presently noticed that 
the lands*re, as a rule, every where over-rented, so few of the 
. OMiioaMto am fie™> tenants should have attributed their indebtedness to excessive 
1 rents and excessive renewal fees; bnt it is to be remembered that 
their statements on these points were givenin the presence of their 
landlords or of their landlords’ agents, and the bulk of them naturally enough preferred 
to blame the weather or the expenses of maintaining their families rather than their 
landlords. 

93. Finally, it will he noted that the cultivators are assisted^ 
* several by other members of their families (Appendix' 
ton’ families. IV, Columns 245—250). The helping members number 7,868 

of whom— 























99. Under the headings of “ Boycotting,” “ Excommunication, “ Society,’ 
and “Well,” several instances are given of real grievances 
one* in particular, was thoroughly tested by local inquiry and 
“ExMmmnnicatioii,” “So- f 0Tm( j to be true. The grievance is that persons (Hindus; who 
dety," “Weil.’ in<mr the displeasure of their JSfambutiri Brahman Janmis are 

subjected to what is called Desa virod/iam, i.e., the enmity of all residents of the Desam 
or hamlet, and ■ Smyrna virodham, i.e., the enmity of their own caste-people. This 
excommunication entails many most unpleasant and unjust consequoncos : the excom¬ 
municated may not be shaved, nor their women purified after confinements; their 
presence in the temples and at the bathing tanks is stopped; they are prevented from 
taking water from wells, and others are prohibited from giving it to them; people dare 
not help them with-their domestic ceremonies; all who do them service, or give them 
aid, or even sometimes are seen speaking to them are either themselves excommunicated 
or fined. The smallest show of independence is resented as a 



prevalent before the British accession to power. The Janmi was undoubtedly in the 
old days lord paramount over all the occupants of his Janmam holding, hut it was 
absolutely essential to his position then that he should have a number of Kdmkhar or 
protectors, and that these protectors should he treated with the greatest, consideration 
as upon their number and well-being his whole influence depended. 

108. The shaking of the produce of each Janmam holding was, in particular, a matter 
The regulated by customary law, which the Jimmi was not at liberty 

theftoSeoitts jS 8 to break through. The share of produce left over after provid- 
_ . mg liberally for the cultivating castes was styled ptUtam, that-is, 

the pad (authority’s) share. This puttam was divided equally, share and share alike, 
between the Janmi and the Kamkkdr who had between them inherited the old Govern¬ 
ment land revenue of Malabar (Appendix I, paraB. 114, 192 to 198 and 224 to 231; 
Appendix II, para. 246). On this point the information given to Mr. Farmer, one of 
the Joint Bengal and Bombay Commissioners in 1792, is very important, and is, I think, 

■ conclusive, as the information came from the Janmis themselves. (See Section 3, 
Chapter VII of Appendix I). ' v 
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iom for re-adjusting the relations between the successor either of the 
» »» Janmam or of the Kmtm holding and the surviving Karnam or 

iTre-adiuataeiitnt anc- J r <‘ nmam holder (see PurusMntaram in Glossary Appendix I), 
origin oi the And tliis, there can ho no doubt, is the origin of the modern 
Court-made law of renewal, 

a modem law of xiijxwi. HO. What that law is will now he shortly explained— 

(a) It is now considered a necessary part of tlio Kmiam tenure that the holder 
shall advance to the Jimmi on entry a sum of money, 
mono 8 sSa oiuh™£md° f tbo repayment of which is secured to him on the 

on y secure on 0 . | an( j 

(i) The modern theory that this advance was made as a security for payment 
of the so-called rent will bo seon to bo groundless if 
thSnd^f^B mao h is reference is made to tho remarks on Deed Ho. 34 in 
aeourity for the payment of para. 146 of Appendix I, and to tho comments 
"rent" correct p thereon. I believe tho actual fact to have boon that 

it h more probable tut the Janmi's and JCam/c/camn'n interests were mutually 
MnsisSm XX> ™nSd so bound up and identical that tho ,/amni, as a matter 
money for various purposes. 0 f course, resorted to the Kfrnakkarun for loans of 
or aa a toion of fcoity. mo ney when ho required them, it may ho, for contri¬ 
butions required by the Raja for repelling invasion (as in North Malabar in 
1732), or for endless other pmposes, Buell as tho flight into Travancore in 
Tippu’s memorable persecutions, or as a mere token of submission and 
fealty when the feudal relation was first established between them. 

( c ) Again, if this advanoe had been really intended to secure tho rent, how was 

it that the advances varied so considerably as they 
to mom pa^mrot did In North Malabar tho advances were very 
yhydid too advoncos vary large, but that was probably owing (as already 
7 observed) to contributions being raised for the war 

with the Bedniir State (.1732 and afterwards). Whereas in South Malabar, 
and for instance ou the Zamorin’s properties, the advances were, and still 
are, very inconsiderable. 

(d) A still more convincing argument that tho modem theory (of this sum 

being an advance made to soouro tho rent) is based 
m«t ogam*'tTmSfm 011 misconception is to he found in tho fact, for 
rTrSoSttSvLra “ wll ich there is ample evidence, that it was customary 
mpedoanteMisaccMrioii! at each renewal of the K&nam title in former days 
for the Kamkkamrif.o remit to the Janmi a portion 
of the sum advanced so as eventually to free the Janmam holding from 
debt. It is manifest that if this sum was intended to secure the Janmi 1 ! 
rent, such a custom could never have sprung up, because the security to 
the Janmi would have been pro ianto diminished at each succession until it 
disappeared entirely. The theory, therefore, though it has very high 
judicial sanction, is an unfortunate application of an incongruous principle 
to the Malaydli oustomary law. 

(e) The interest on the sum so advanced to the Janmi was formerly, and is 

Tie interest due on the s *^> usua % allowed for in settling the Michehamram 
imde la deducted or Michchdram (literally superior’s share) which the 
JSS«w mm '" KmuMartm undertakes to pay to the Janmi out .of 

the net or pad's share of the produce of the soil (the 
pajtam). This michchavaram or MichfhBpam is sometimes called the Janmi-. 
pattern or Janmfs share, just as the balance or the other half of the pattam 
Coned the jrnnipMm “ known as the Kdmpditam, or share due to the 
St ! S^Sf i9d 1118 P r °tectpr. I have been surprised to find how 
„ , familiar even the most illiterate of the agriculturists 

are with the. shares due respectively to Kamahkwran and Janmi. They 
can usuatiy gay at onoe what the shares are of any particular hit of land, 
though mey know nothing Very, often of how these shares were arrived 
£-**** thp shares now actually paid as “rent” ars very much 
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benefit one pie until tbe lump sum paid for renewal fees has been cleared 
off with extortionate interest thereon. Finally, the actual cultivator, if 
there is such a person below the Kanakkantn, is saddled with an extreme 
rack-rent, in order to help the Kimiklcaran to pay off the money-lender’s 


d principle tc 




Ki-hjckasam. 

111. As regards the Kuliltkamm tenure, which comes next in importance to the 
JKmum tenure, the action of the Courts has most fortunately 
xJwdSi'spriildpKto preserved its leading principle, namely, that a tenant making 
;■»» entitling the Wte improvements on the soil has to be paid for thorn if deprived of 
* mu hi» improvements, ^ holding, or can sell his interost in thorn to the highest hi' 1 

112. The Courts have extended this liberal p 
»nd have extended it to almost all other tenures, and it has now become the 
,thertenures; i aw oj , jjalnbnr that any tenant, and, more tnan tins, even 

a trespasser, who makes improvements on the soil 1 is ontitledto 
be compensated for them before be can bo turned out of his 
holding. 

113. How such a principle was over imported into the law is not, I think, 

difficult to explain. In Chapter III above, and more fully in 
obtnST reto Appendix reasons are given for thinking that ancient society 

ally? 11 ' e “®“ “ ° B8 “' was organised on the plan of a woU-regulated household; 

different classes or castes were told off to perform different 
functions, which functions were their birthrights. A planter, who reclaimed from the 
waste and planted up a new garden, and an irrigator, who levelled a bit of waste 
ground and brought it under wet cultivation, wero each performing thoir legitimate 
functions in the body politic. 

114. But the Mi/ars, the protecting caste, if wo may credit tradition, were 

themselves Vellulars originally, that is, irrigators, and so it is not 
c *” t ° to ^e wondered at that when they spread ns military colonists over 
Malabar, many of them should, in uddition to their own peculiar 
function of supervision or protection, have settled down as cultivators also. 

115. Their power and influence as Kdmkkdr were groat as already often insisted 
TMr over and iufluenoe ll P on - The Kdmkkaxan was free to transfer his services to any 

wonid I mSe 8 it an aiffimdrto one else who suited him better. If, therefore, he relinquished his 
KhundtareaunaUaet. Kdmm holding, it was only natural that he should expect to be 
paid for, or be allowed to sell (which was the same thing) any 
improvements he had made upon it (see “ Inakkumuri" in the Glossary to Appendix 
T ' d his position, as a member of the protecting oaste, would make it very difficult 
'e Janmi to refuse such a reasonable expectation. Hence, doubtless it came about 
in arrangement, which anticipated and even surpassed the most advanced legis¬ 
lation of Englmd probably by some centuries, was imported into Malabar as the result 
of a wise and just consideration for the best interests of the actual cultivators of the soil. 

116. It was only just, too, that improvements should be paid for before the 

I d <rastomw y the produce was resorted to, and this seems 

for^ETSe 1 mSmSr to have been always the case. The payment, however, did not 
jS&to ti! rr " duc8WM necessarily represent the full market value (as we should under- 
1 stand, it) of the improvements made, but only of the share 
fpdttamj to which the Janmi was by right of custom entitled. At any rate, I am unable 
to miderstand, on any other ground, why the improving tenants were permitted to sell 
or subdivide their holdings, 

117. The more money or labor judiciously laid out upon the land, the greater 
■ Thi'vaiue of tbe improve- was cultivator’s profit. If the pad (authority) wished to 

upon* 1 tSt^iand, 88 aiding take his customary share from the new gardens formed, or the' 
gmdmii, wiped out »t <S new .paddy fields reclaimed from the waste, he had to buy it at 
jucoesooe. the customary rates prescribed by old established custom. It is 


for the Jam 
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^o“o 1 °S r iaauZ» troops and big guns made the Janmi's independence complete. 
protKtore XdfUSr. The hard terms thus imposed on the KSmkkaran lmd, of course, 
bardtennsbeimposod the effect of hardening tho terms imposed by the Kanakkaran on 
i KimtMr had the tlioae below him. the VerumpattakkSr. The one-third of the net 
the Varumpathkinm was customarily ontitled, 
was more ana more encroached upon ns tho forms imposed on the 
a point tnu no» bom Kanakkaran became harder and harder. A point has now been 
d^dng^kstoyS^S reached, beyond which further progress in this direction has in 
further progrooa ifl imposts- many parts of the grain-producing taluks become impossible, 
hie m Una direction. The actual cultivators are hopelessly in debt and hopelessly in 
arrears with their, in many instances, outrageous rents. The laboring population is 
double what it is in any other district in the Presidency; tho competition for land to 
The cultivators ore dog.- cultivate (the only source of employment) is still on tlio inorease; 
aerating into insolvent S. and, in short, the cultivating class is rapidly dogenorating into a 
*“*■ state of insolvent cottiorism. 

123. Finally, the Courts have viewed the Vwmipattmn tenure as a tenure from 
year to year, unless the loaso specifically provides otherwise, 
rJ h l C °-to»' s tenurr“ lthe ruling is quite inconsistent with tho terms as explained 

y Sttfy«r“enonoJ. ""“in Chapter III above and in Appendix 1, on which the actual 
cultivators were originally Bet to plant up the gardens and to 
reclaim the wastes. Strict justice should, I think, at the outset of British rule have 
stri t' stica ah id h v regarded the actual cultivators as part proprietors to the extent 
viewed J the "rmoSftf.Sr of one-third of the produoe of their holdings, notwithstanding 
Safir**" 01 their that they were socially in many respects subordinate to the Jmmis 
and Kanakkar. The fact that they wore permitted to sell or 


to subdivide their holdings,— 
Courts,—is, I take it, very x 
different from those they u 


. part of the old law, which is still recognised by the 


124. Of the permanent tenures 'and others it is unnecessary for me to speak, as 
junccusBury to »u«de to the terms on which they are granted are sufficiently definite, 
"'bS*' 1 prefSiSIy an( * as the a °tion of the Courts has not prejudicially affected 

125. It only remains under this section to explain what 
to “iSf m“- t b 9 "' lat ' are the existing actual facts connected with the tenures of the 
redfam%iSix 9 iv! lands, of which details have been embodied in the Statistical 
Register (Appendix IV, Columns 10 to 135). 
ictaiis regarding actual The number of pieces of land, the tenures of which were 
avatora. investigated was— 

Wet or dry lands. .8,860 


Total.. 14,03 

These were cultivated by the following numbers of persons :— 

(a) Holding direct from the Janmi — 

Wet or dry lands .5,930 held by 3,073 persons. 

Gardens „ . 4,392 „ 2,772 „ 

Totals .. 10,328 „ 5,843 „ 

(i) Holding through intermediaries— 

yet or dry lands .... .. .. 2,924 held by 1,612 persons. 

Gardens . 782 „ 537 „ 

3,706 „ 2,149 „ 


Totals .. 
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which 


(1) the actual cultivators holding direot from the Janmi' 

(2) the intermediaries between the Janmi and the cultivator; and 

(3) the actual cultivators holding through an intermediary. ’ ’ 





the Kamrn tenure; because the profits -which, under the Kamxm tenure, go into the 
pockets of the money-lenders, find their way under the. ordinary lease into the pockets 
of the Janmis, though the latter have more difficulty in collecting their rents. 

133. The tendency, then, is in favor of ordinary leases, and more particularly in 
Tbi. winiw doubt becomo favor of leases from year to year or at will. This will, I have no 

mo™ uoticeo e as tmo goes doubt, become more and more noticeahlo, especially iu the case of 
rfBiiidii 1 ”" grain lands if matters continue as at present, because graiu lands 
dmiandi."’ 8113 ^ are much more easily rack-rented than garden lands. 

134. This point deserves a few special words, as it is one of very great importance. 

The oultivator of grain -lands requires to expend comparatively 
pi2a.'” P ° rtml P ° mt a sma M portion of his capital and labor in raising his produce, 
which comes to hand within a few months, or at furthest within 
the year; whereas the cultivator of a garden has not only first of all to erect a substan¬ 
tial fence around his gruund, and to maintain it in good order to keep out cattle, but 
he has to wait a period of from six to ten years, in the case of the ordinary garden 
products of Malabar, before his garden begins to yield him any return, and even then 
it takes_ some years more to bring the trees into full bearing. During all these years 
of waiting the garden cultivator’s annual expenses are quite as heavy, if not heavier 


than those of the grain cultivator. The grain cultivator will have reaped from six to 
twelve or, even twenty crops off his land before the garden cultivator has begun to 
realise any return at all from his outlay. 






































it would have been neoessary to examine the execution records 
of the suits, and the object in view did not soemdo make it worth 
touted. while to undertake such a ponderous- task. In a considerable 

proportion of the suits, the parties usually come to terms after 
i tomereiy to raise rent! the eviction decree has been passed. The suit, iu fact, is resorted 
to as a mode of raising the rent, and it is usually bnly when the 
mt refuses to consent to an increase of rent that the decree is executed. 
e parties to thi< litiga- 153. Of the parties to this litigation a distinction has been 
avobeendistitiguiaiied. djawninthe statement between Hindus, Muhummudans, and others. 

151. Of the plaintiffs, the per-ccntages of the different classes 



- 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

- 


1862—1866 

i 

ii 


=100 

Defendants. 155. Of the defendants, there wore similarly:— 


- 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

- 


1862—1866 

61 


r 


Defendants osainat reborn 156. Of those against whom ejectments we 

ejeotmenW were decree! Were Similarly:— 

re decreed, there 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

- 


1877—1880 

l 

88 

j; 

=loo 

Defendants againet whom 167. And of those against whom decrees for rent were 

rents were decreed. passed, there were similarly:— 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans- 

Othsrs. 

- 


1872—1876 

66 

ll 

5. 

=100 

-100 


158. The precise per-centages of cultivators (see Appen¬ 
dix XVII) were in census 1871 


























xl REPOST ON MALABAR LAND TENURES. 

Jmmi on lease, and in lieu of Icmmarn land surrendered at his Janmi’s 
’ bidding. The sale of Government escheat lands to 
T eschSt kna^to'talnts the tenants has been a very questionable boon to 
has teen a^very quaatdon- some of them, for no Janmi of the old stamp can 
hom. tolerate with equanimity the existence of a small 

Jmmi near his lands. Nmnbutiri Brahmans in particular are very intoler¬ 
ant of such intrusion on what they consider their “ birthright.” 

(/<) Some* were threatened, it was said, with eviction for their audacity in 
presenting petitions to me; others-)- were evicted for 
(i) petitions to re f us ; n g to contribute to the expenses of weddings 

me ’ c ’ and other ceremonies in the Janmi’s house, for 

refusing): to surrender improvements on land, and. for refusing§ to 
exchange Earmm tenures for Vmmpattam ones.. One|| for presenting such 
a small Nmzar as one rupee on asking permission to celebrate a wedding. 
Another^) for building a comfortable house, and one** was threatened,—a 
remote contingency however,—for refusing to give up a wild pig. 













outrages, Volume I, p. 125, two of tlie fanatics belonging to Attan Guri- 
kal’s gang are there described as haring belonged to a family of “respect¬ 
able blood,” but “utterly bankrupt,” which state of things had been 
brought about “ by suit and otherwise in their early life.” Had the 
impending outrage really occurred in December 1880, I hare but little 
doubt that the .youth, who addressed me in the terms described, could have 
boon persuaded, without much trouble, to join the ranks of those who would 
have courted death on that occasion. 


Sub-Section 2 —Rente and Renewal Rees. 


(a) to find a rent for the man above him ; 

(b) to recoup himself the interest on the advances he has made on the security 

of the land; 

(c ) to recoup himself during the period of his lease the principal sums paid as 

fines on entry or renewal, plus interest thereon; and 

(d) to pay the Government assessment on his holding. 

The total of these four items is what he pays in return for the gross produce of his 
holding. 

161. Now it is an extremely difficult thing to say what the gross produce of any 
E t l d'ffi it to Particular bit of land, really is, because so many things, and 

r“wtrf£T,'S?yi“ of To rer 


comers far aa poBaiblo, tbi 


sh piece of 


(1) the proprietor; 

(2) the cultivator; and 

(3) the village officials; 
as to what tho land would produce in— 

(4) a good year; 

(5) a bad year; and 

(6) an average year. 

The average thus arrived at by each of the three individuals consulted was then 
accepted, and the subsequent calculations based thereon. So that 
Conrimiom drawn fmm f or each piece of land there are three independent estimates, and 
i “ d “ p< ‘° d ' the conclusions drawn are shown separately (columns 226—234) 
for eaoh of those estimates. 

162. The share of produce left over for the cultivator’s maintenance and expenses 
is compared in these columns 226—234 with the share to which 
»vS‘°,' h c SS °* irth to 116 would be Mr. Bickards’ scheme of distribution 

approved by Lord William Bentinek’s Government in 1804, 
*!5il°. ,md "' Mr ' m ° lt " d *' were in force. This seemed to he the best standard to adopt, 
because, in all revisions of the Government land assessment, 
ard to'adovt* 110 lM,st Mr. Bickards’ principles haye been followed, with one or two 

small exceptions. Full details of this soheme of distribution of 
the produce will be found in Chapters III and VII of Appendix II and in Appendix III, 
but it will suffice here to state generally that Mr. Bickards’ plan was to reserve one- 
third of the net produce calculated in an arbitrary way in the 
Mr-SjoTcards’ resort (« ca86 0 f wet lands, and one-third of the gross produce in the case 
pt0dU09 of gardens for the actual cultivator,.and to divide the balance in 
the proportion of— . . \ \ ' 




itiliL Hi, l Ilk 


Mr. Rickards, there can be no doubt, mistook the facts on which his princi- 
' pies were based, and the gross produce which he accepted as the 

da mistook the f or hj s calculations was, in reality, not tho gross produce at 
prmcipiea ^ lhe gross pr0 <iuce i es8 the customary harvesting and 
,rod.ee i»M» threshing and storing, and other expenses m the case of wet 
not tio real ] an ds and leBS the customary deductions for various items m the 
case of gardens. In the case of wet lands, Special Commissioner 
;* ilr. Graeme calculated these customary deductions at as much as 

20 per cent, of the gross produce. 


164. In adopting Mr. Kickards’ standard, however, for comparison, I accepted the 
sense in which he seems to have understood it, and the gross pro- 
inadopting Mr. Rickards' j uc6 fig ure s in columns 219 to 221 are, or ought* to be, the 
MsfS^idch^SB'to actual gross produce figures without deductions of any kind, 
have understood it. This, of course, materially affects tho results of the comparison, 

This materially affects the and if I had adopted what Mr. Grmmo found to he the aotual truth 
regarding Mr. Kiokards’ “ gross produce ” as understood by the 
conoiuaivdy w mncTtS natives, from whom he adopted it, the result would have been to 
offteproto’S'b^Z show still more conclusively how much the ancient customary 
parted from. sharing of the produce has been departed from. 


165. Subject to the above remarks, I find, then, that, excluding twelve estates m 
the abnormal taluk of Wynad, on only two estates, out of, the 
in the Si ninety-eight examined, all parties are agreed that the cultivators 
ail parties are are receiving the full shares of produce set aside .for them by 
injovin^'their foil Mr. Rickards, when fixing the principles of the Government 
y shares. land assessments. These two estates belong to— 

(1) , Mr. Murdoch Brown, of Anjarakaadi in Chirakkal Taluk; and 

(2) The Kattumadath Nambutiri in Ponnani Taluk. 


(3) Tirumandhamkunnu Devasvam in Walluvanad both the cultivators and the 
.. On one other, this is per- village officials are agreed that the cultivators are 
haps also the ease. enjoying the full share sot aside for .them, hut the 

proprietors are not of that opinion. In this oase, probably the proprie¬ 
tors have adhered to the old customary mode of calculating the 11 gross 
produce” of the lands as described by Mr. Grmme, although clear 
instructions to the contrary were issued. 


66. On all other estates in the low country, including one now beiDg managed 
• ■ by the Court of Wards (Xavajappara Minor, No. 83) and two 

nenSratteCoS belonging to the Cochin Sirkar (Nos. 76 and 93), the shares of 
produce set aside for the cultivators by Mr. Kickards’ scheme 
■ionsiy encroached have been encroached upon most seriously in most cases, and 
most outrageously in some. 


67. This can be proved in the most ample way from the returns received and 
m be proved m the compiled in the Statistical Register (Appendix IN), but it will 
pie wav from the probably suffice if I direct attention to the speoial casest which. 

occur a the Petition Register (Appendix XXII). I, may add 
Son Register are that.latterly special complaints of excessive rent were not 

inquired into, as it seemed %> me that the evidence already on 

amply proved what it was necessary should he known. 

















(1) Kulikkar, i.e., trees and growing produce. 

(2) Vettukanam,i.e., improvements in reclaiming land and converting it intofields. 
(S) Chamayam, i.e., houses, buildings, wells, tanks, walls, &c. 


179. I have already said (para, llg) that the only theory which seems to account 

■ the very important fact that Kamkkarm and Verumpaita- 

’'USL'S 0, pS,itt.a have Mk alike the right to sell, or subdivide, or sublet 

sell or roMivide their their holdings, is that these rates were intended as compensation 
™ sa ', , ; only for the ^authority’s).Bhare of produce, and as in no 

lse whatever compensation, for the cultivators customary share of the produce. 

180. To this day the KamkUrm may seU Bis Konam, holding to the highest 
ihe SurHskbiraa is s tiii ^tdder,' and the purchaseBtteps into his predecessor’s shoes : the 
■wed to sell or subdivide Swnmi-hm no right of- veto on the purchaser, who thus becomes 

^ ^1'that is necessary.being.that seller and purchaser 

■ shall by the deed called Imkkumun (see Glossary to Appendix X) 
vehim notice that such-a transaction has taken place. The failure to give this 
tice does not, however, myalidate the sale-.' ° * 

18.1. More than this, even a.tenant-afcsdllf4s.,iilie..Courts-new- view the Verum^ 
' pattakarm^yiko has n6;temyspe^&ediinihis lease deed is at liberty 
do*n to the present day, to part wfiffilns holding to’a purchaser! 
and even to-sabdivideit and to lease, of to sell portions of it 





































































































REIOET 


MALABAR 


TENURES. 


206. Such things as buffaloes, cows, timber, trees, &c., are given* towards 

making up the required amount of renewal fees. And frequently 
« a rmmaKi™' &t ’ Si '’ en a * entr r or renewal -Kamm holding is mortgaged 

"mouw foTreiimsi foa sometimesf to the Jmmi himself, and sometimes^ to others for 
aieo rai«»d by mortgage of the balance of renewal fees that the tenant has been unable 
otherwise to pay or get oredit for. 

207. Having paid his renewal fees, one would think there could be no other 

obstacle between him and final completion of the transaction, 
biTO t taen‘p«iMhed(iedS but the petitioners say otherwise, and the deed is frequently 
irituieid sometimes on ragi- withheld till the landlord’s agent has been bribed § and on various 
pre ‘ other pretexts. || 



208. Having finally obtained his deed, which, is usually 
specific enough as to the time when and the amounts in which 
the rent is to be paid, one wonld further expect that the tenants 
would be left in peace during the currency of their leases. 
This, however, is not the case, and under the headings of— 


Extra Payments, I Illegal demands, 
Fines, Produce, and 

Gifts. | Subscriptions, 


in the Index to the Petition Register will be found numerous instances in which they 
were expected to contribute in many various Ways, over and above their specified 
rental, to the landlord’s comfort, and were fined if the oommands issued to that end or 
any other were disregarded. The numbers of the petitions will he found under the 
above headings in the Index, and need not be here repeated. 


209. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the Janmi in levying these con¬ 

tributions of sorts is adhering to the practice of his ancestors, 
mTsi but ^ en fi n » er his share of the produce of the laud was 
former days, but tbe poni- small and strictly regulated by oustom. Now it is, in the majority 
T8 of oases, a rack-rent. If he departs from the customs of his 
ancestors in levying a rack-rent, he should not, in justice, expect 
tenants to be bound by other customs mainly devised for exhibitions of mutual good¬ 
will and attachment; 

210. Such a thing as objecting to the profitable and legitimate use of his land 
One instance of a jmmi by the tenant has hitherto been unknown; the tenant has been 

left free to make the best possible use of the land, but petition 
advantage, and this may 1765- is an instance of a Jmmi raising objections in this 
increase, direction. If the Janmi had all along been a dominies , one could 

understand this having been done; hut it would be disastrous for the country at large 
if this example were to be extensively, followed in the future, and if the Janmi were 
to be permitted to interfere with and cripple the tenant's operations. The Courts have 
assigned him too complete a control over his tenants, and he now sometimes insists^ 
on terms which amount to a virtual expropriation of his tenant’s improvements. 

211. Nor is it the Janmi alone who thus acts, for the KanaMaran** in his turn # 
The x&vokkara* do$a not evicts or *threat$us to evict the men below him if they fail to 

M^any better to ha sub- comply with his terms.. And he takesff fees from them just as 
• ••< . the Janm does from him, and sometimes forces them to sur¬ 

render^ portions, of.their holdings. 



















CHAPTER Y. 


(v) PROPRIETORS AND THEIR AGENTS. 


Section 1— Personal. 


217. It is unnecessary to say much about the persons whose names, from having 

been frequently mentioned in the petitions or for other reasons, 
..ifgenS"have had places assigned to them in the Index to the Petition 
dsTrf” 101 ' Register. These names do not, of course, embrace all against 

“ ’ whom complaints were made, but only a small proportion of 

them. It would have served very little purpose to have indexed all who were 
mentioned. 

218. In the Petition Register (Appendix XXII) will be found a description* of 

a typical Mahydti landlord ( Janmi) of the present day&Jjen 
prajmtSy I ‘"" i a th ’ down from his own lips. His property lay scattered in little bits 
over 18 to 20 Amsams or parishes; he himself had visited his 
properties in only six of the Amams, so that of his property in 10 or 12 of the Amsrnns 
he had absolutely no personal knowledge. He could not give me a list of the persons 
actually, cultivating his lands : and therein, I may add, he was not singular, for the 
same thing was observed when the Statistical Register (Appendix IY) was being 
prepared. The only way in which it was found possible to obtain correct lists of the 
persons actually in possession of the lands was to send for the persons who were 
responsible to the landlord for the rent of each piece of land examined, and to obtain 
from them lists of the persons (if any) who owed rent to them, and so on, until even¬ 
tually the names of the actual cultivators were obtained. Asked regarding subletting, 
his precise words were: “So long as I get in my rents, I don’t concern myself with 
what my tenants do in the way of subletting their lands.” He was unable, moreover, 
to give me any details as to the alleged assistance he gave his tenants in reclaiming 
waste or in other ways. He had, he said, about Rs. 50,000 out in unreoovered rents. 
In respect of the following:— 

(a) the scattered location of his property; 

(i) . his personal ignorance of it in detail; 

(c) his personal ignorance of the persons who actually cultivate it; and 

(d) his personal- unconcern (so long as his rents come in regularly) as to the 

subletting of his lands; 

he is a typical Malayali landlord. And in respect to— 

(«) his unconcern as to the welfare of his own tenants; and 
, his tenants’ indebtedness to him for arrears of rent; 

he is fairly^representative of the bulk of the landlords in Malabar at the present time. 

au heiooks to Ato geta . 219. To put the matter shortly, he had invested his money „ 

gjjtnw® faUMm*-’ in land, and all*that he looked to was to obtain a good return 
on his investment. 


220. He was 

Thi« k,t » one > reoordssh 

hmo. , Jfdyars” in 1790-91, Youoher No. 44 to Joint Commissioners’ 

., 7 . .. .. . . r fP crt ) that his predecessors raised a considerable force to assist 

■ theXamornun the final struggle, between Tippu Sultan and the British. 































































Section II—Religious Institutions. 

235. A large extent of tie land in Malabar belongs to endowed chuttrums or 

caravanserais ( Brakmn.warns) founded for the benefit of itinerant 
eitent dEdii® Mm 8e Brahmans, and to Hindu temples, and the fact that the Govem- 
“ ^dowXohotuoon'S ment have elsewhere been moving in the direction of placing 
Hindu tfmpiss. gmjj institutions under the management of Committees led to a 

pretty widespread belief at the opening of this Commission that my task was somehow 
connected with the landed property of such institutions, and numerous facts were 
brought to my notice regarding them. 

236. The chuttrums (BrahmftsvamsJ chiefly belong to private individuals or 




























































252. Only one* 



some Janmis do not: 
para, but use one of 


letitioner brought forward a formal complaint that his Janmi’s 
ara or bushel measure for measuring the rent paid in kind 
?as much larger than the oustomary measure, and even his 
omplaint was not found to be well grounded. It is a fact, 
owever, that has been frequently brought to my notice that 
asure in their rents (taken in kind) by the customary local 
nr own appreciably larger in size. 












aomm jura. less to bj ame f or ^ wa nt 0 f success, so that it seems unnecessary 

Tiis is natural enough. to notice most of the petitions calling the Courts’ decisions in 

question, but some few merit, I think, some remarks. There were, besides the complaints 
of the inadequacy of improvement compensation awarded (see Chapter IV, para. 186 
. above) many complaintsf of suits having been brought either 

O naive suits. collusively or with a fraudulent intention. In some oasesj retri¬ 

bution had overtaken the fraudulent litigant, and he had been denounced in Court, and 
in one§ case he had been successfully prosecuted criminally. 

Tenants ai 262. The frauds and collusions are not always, however, per- 

frandMto. “ “ comw,t petrated by the Janmis and their agents, for tenants also resortjl 
to them. 

263. There is undoubtedly a. deep-rooted distrust of the Courts, especially on the 

Ths M hsve a of ^e oaef of whom bad been engaged in litiga- 

deep-rooted distrust of ths tion with the Aluvancheri Smnbutiripad. In this petition, it was 
Courta ' asserted that this Brahman was worshipped as a God by the 

Hindus, and that, therefore, a Hindu Munsif was not likely to do justice to the peti¬ 
tioner, a Muhammadan. In the decision passed in the ease the District Munsif, 
a well-educated Nai/ar, made the following remarks “ In point of religious sanctity 
the plaintiff is admitted to hold the foremost place among the Brahmans of Malabar.”. 
There was no question of degrees of “religious sanctity” before the Court, so it is 
difficult to see what that had to do with the case. On the other hand, it is not 
surprising that petitioner conceived a strong distrust of the quality of the justice 
obtained in such a Court and in suoh a cause, and in this connection, I think, the 
remarks made in para. 68. of Appendix I are fully justified. 

264. .The same sort of feeling is expressed, though it is this time expressed by a 

Hindu, a Myar, in petition Ho, 1534. “ A decree was, of course, 

»aS n opWoa.° ° f obtained, in favor. of the Jiwm ', as he. is a noble and influential 

person.” 



















270. On this subject, I would first of all call attention to what is said in Appendix I, 
paras. 114, 192 to 198 and 224 to 231, and in Appendix II, para, 
Lmd B B6v«MiaiSrS”°in ^6, rs g ar< ling the history of the Government share of the 
ancient times, md the jm- produce, and regarding the faot which puzzled every body when 
was taken under British rule, namely, the absence, so 
madnn (Mysorean) Oovmv- far as could be seen, of any Government Land Bevenue. The 
ZmimST 1 the ' rmmu “ Mappillas told Mr. Jonathan Duncan that the Muhammadan 
Government had “ absorbed ” the Jmmts share; but this was 
looked on then, and it has been looked on since, as merely a way of saying that a portion 
of the proprietor’s rent in the European sense had been taken as Land Bevenue. There 
was more in the remark, however, than has ever yet been realised, and we can now see 
that Hyder’s Government in taking, as they did, in many oases 100 per cent, of the 
pattain was only resuming what originally had been the Government share of the 
produce. The Janmu* were, in short, Zemindars in their eyes, and not proprietors 


271. In Appendix II will be found what I believe to be an exhaustive account 
Account oi the principles P™ 10 ^ 68 which regulate the Land Revenue assessments 

regiUatinsthe Lanaitevenuo in Malabar. I prepared that paper in order to ascertain whether 
SSK'lf the"Sasmento the proportion of produce taken by Government as Land Bevenue 
«re roy where oppreasivo, assessments are any where so oppressive at the present time as 
Appendix n. to take from the people more of the produce than by the fixed 

principles regulating the assessments, the Government intended to take. 

a simple example of the 272. It will make clearer what my intention was if I reduce 

plan adopted in Appendix ii. j(; t 0 figures by a simple example— 

(a) suppose the Government eleots to take 50 per eent. of the net produce of the 

soil as its share; and, 

( b) suppose the Government deoides to convert that share into a money assess¬ 

ment at, taking the oase of paddy, Bs. 25 per 1,000 Macleod seers ; 
then it follows that if, at any time, the market-price of paddy falls below or rises 
above Bs. 25 per 1,000 Macleod seers, the share of produce which Government reaUy 
takes exceeds or falls short of the standard share of produce in the inverse ratio. 


























CHAPTER VII. 


CLASS DISSENSIONS, CRIME, &o. 

Section 1— Classes. 

287. I have already noticed in Chapter II -above that the petitions came from 

all the large classes of the community, hut more especially from 
w “ e the Mdppillas resident in Ernad, Walluvanad, and Ponnani Taluks, 

i This class has all along headed, the opposition to the Janmis. 
head^Tthe opposition tolhe In Appendix I, Chapter VII, Sections V and VI, I have 
referred in detail to the facts which seem to me to account for 
the organisation of the fanatical outrages by Mappillas, which have, in the last half 
century, brought so much misery on the country. 

288. It was an organisation designed, in my opinion, to counteract the overwhelm¬ 

ing influence when backed by the British Courts of the Janmis 
dJgcod J to’«mtemc l t‘S in the exercise of the novel powers of ouster and of rent raising 
mS’ai’ui7SS” neM ' 1 " conferred upon them. A Janmi who, through the Courts, evicted, 
6 ’ whether fraudulently or otherwise, a substantial tenant, was 

deemed to have merited death, and it was considered a religious virtue, not a fault, to 
have killed such a man, and to have afterwards died in arms fighting against an infidel 
Government which sanctioned such injustice. 

289. Mr. Strange, who was- sent to deal with these outrages, had a most difficult 

an stran o mi look tk imposed on him, for it was absolutely necessary that the 

symptomso/umdLoasafor outrages should be repressed. Mr. Strange’s proposals to effect 
maM*”* 86 it “ l< 10 which were substantially those which had already been put 
forward by the Collector, Mr. Conolly, were admirably adapted 
to attain the end in view, and if they have failed in the further aim of rendering the 
people happy and contented, it is solely because (if I may be permitted the metaphor) 
the symptoms of the disease were mistaken for the disease itself, 
rap mSfoutSS so“t 290. A typical Mappilla outrage is the outcome of several 

(«) There is generally first and foremost some man of influence, whose position 
has been rendered insecure by the action of one or 
more Janmis working through the Courts. In the 
is gem- case of the second Kulattur outrage in 1873, this 
y„u™. man of influence was the Adhikdri (Village Magis¬ 

trate) of the Paral Amsam. In the Melattiir case in 
ecentmataicK. 1880 the man whose position was menaced was an 

influential Mappilla of that Amsam. 

In the threatened outrage in Paffipuram Amsam in December 1880, it was the 
rears- th (Village Magistrate) of the Amsam, whose 

&«2Sea oSTa?Pah* 6 P 0B Rmn rad- been assailed. I obtained from the lips 
aKe durfma’S 01 2. mau j ust before died, a long account of 

at the time. * ^ ^ himself. He had been left by his father property 
worth more than Ks. 8,000, and he had himself 
acquired before his father’s death a considerable amount in addition, but 
nearly the whole of it was held in little bits on Kanam from no less than 
22 Janmis. He had to spend Rs. 14,000 in procuring, after his father’s 
death, renewals of some of Ms Kanam deeds. One o f the Janmis, with whom 
a renewal had not been- arranged, then threatened to evict Mm, and he had 
in consequence, to sign a bond for lis 5,000. It was this bond and the 
interest on it which ruined him, for be was never able te-elear it off. Ho 
had also a position to maintain, and he lived somewhat extravagantly,. In 


























































The ratio of crime to population in other taluks has been more than maintained. 

Fonnani in particular having throughout been at a high figure, 
Pomsoi Taluk alao at a The figures for Cochin are, of course, town population figures, 
g %ure. which are always higher than those for rural parts. 

308. Turning to particular crimes— 

(a) It is satisfactory to note that the crimes accompanied by violence,—dacoity 
and robbery,—have steadily decreased in numbers, 
uiSThSTSTirS notwithstanding the relapse in 1874—1877. It was 

under, notwithstanding the generally thought at that time that there had n 
relapse in H74—I877.I before been such an outbreak of violent crime in 
district, but these figpes dispel that idea. This species of crime 
Constant vigilance necem likely be kept under, so long as the particular af 
“W- tion now given to it is maintained, but no longer, as , 

the figures show that other crimes and, of course, the criminal classes who 
benefit by them are on the increase. 

k ih« to^sohashMu^ ^ ^ (&) The increase has been in house-breakings 

Arson stationary. (<•) Mischief by fire is nearly stationary. 

• 309. The causes for this increase are not very easily grasped. 
Tho^mosoithis inoro.su The statement merely takes in a few of the items. Other causes 
can hardly he put down in figures. 

310. The price of grain, which was at famine,rates in the first and last of the 
Til. price of miu. periods, is, of course, one of the most important factors. Neverthe¬ 
less, it cannot he said that the market-prioes act as a sort of 


fill 



























REPORT ON MALABAR 


314. It may be objeoted that laborers, even though employed on agriculture, 

should not be classed with cultivators in this connection; but in 
answer to this, I would point to the intimate ^relations which 
euiariy in gr«iii-prodocing ex i s 't between cultivators and laborers, particularly in the grain- 
tal ‘ producing taluks, as proved by the figures and facts contained 

in Chapter IV, paras. SI to 84 and 93—96 above. A very large proportion of the actual 
cultivators are of the cooly class. 

315. "It is further to be noted, Appendix Sill, that the largest number of these 

convicted daeoits were Hindus. It was generally thought at 
thSooKsis HSdus oI tlle t * me tlm t Mappillas were chiefly concerned in them. Map- 
pillas eertainly headed the outbreak of crime, and supplied 
several most daring leaders, but these figures prove that the 
' ' causes which led to the outbreak affected the Hindus as much 

as the MctppiUas. 

316. Iu regard to the above facts, the Superintendent of 
■JrSmtteaiOTffigurel Police (Major Pred. Hole) has kindly favored me with the fol¬ 
lowing remarks:— 
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perty, and to give him compensation for them on eviction is simple expropr 
this property. 


soil of his holding, 
legislation which inav be 









































o actual cultivators of small holdings, and the conditions I recommend for adop- 
ion are as follows:— 

(a) The actual cultivator of a holding, being the property of a single landlord, 


(i) A right to permanency of tenure with 

to permanency of remainder to his heirs, representatives, or 

(ii) A right to utilise to the best advantage 
“ 1 *° u “ for agricultural purposes the soil of his 

holding. 

(iii) A right to sell, give, or transfer his interest in the whole of his holding, 

night of tranefer of in- and, with the landlord’s written consent, a 
tere«t. right to sell his interest in a portion of his 

holding at the best price he can obtain for it. 

(iv) A right from date of entry on possession to a share not less than {\) one- 

Kight to his ancient cm. third, his ancient customary share, of the 
ternary share (j) of the net average annual net produce of his holding, 
produce ' estimated in kind, not in money, at the time 

of his entry on possession. 

(v) A right to the Government share of the produce estimated in kind and 

Bight to Government converted into money at the commutation rate 
SSt°«>Srata*£nS9 ,r u by Government, if the land revenue 

h^payrSaseeamSt’ assessment is payable by him. 

(vi) Mo right to mortgage his interest in his 
o ng o mortgage. holding or in any portion of his holding. 

(vii) No right to subdivide or sublet his holding, or any portion of it 
(except for temporary purposes to prevent 


(6) The landlord of a holding, not exceeding 25 acres of wet or dry grain-crop 
The imikrft poHtim. land, or 5 acres of garden, shall have— 

(viii) A right, subject to Clause v, to reserve as rent payable periodically, 
mght to tvo.thirde of eitller “ kind or in money, a share not 
thonetproduceaerent. exoeeding the remaining (■£) two-thirds of 
the average annual net produce of the hold¬ 
ing, estimated in kind, not in money, at the time of entry on posses¬ 
sion by the actual cultivator. 

(ix) A right to sell to the actual cultivator on entry into possession, at the 
Eight to sail, for the best l 368 *- price he can obtain for them, the actual 
obtainable price, the coitiya. cultivator’s right, to raise improvements on 
iroyemmteandtoone?thnd the holding (Clause ii) and the actual culti- 
of net produce. vator’s right to his ancient customary share, 

(J) one-third, .of the net produce (Clause iv). 

(x) A right of pre-emption at sales, whether 
^ffight Of pre-emption at public or private, of the actual cultiva¬ 

tor’s interest in his holding. 

(xi) A reasonable right of veto against the person to whom the actual oulti- 

mght of T eto on tenant's vator may wish to transfer hiB interest in his 
transferee. holding., 

(xii) A right of veto on the sale of a portion of a holding by the actual 

Bight of veto on sales of cultivator, and a right of ouster if the actual 
S^^of motivator, contrary to Clause vi, mortgages, 

mortgages,‘’^subdivides, or. or, contrary to Clause vii, subdivides or' 
sublets. sublets his holding. 

(xiii) A right to recover the land from the aotual cultivator for reasonable 

•Eight to recover land for schemes for utilising the land for other pur- 

other purposes or to im- poses than agriculture, or for improving 

prove.property. generally the cultivation of his property. 






































374. As regards the first proposed condition (Clause I) enough has perhaps already 
been said. After -very careful consideration, 1 have come to the conclusion that there 
is no other practicable mode of restricting the landlord’s power of ouster, which has been 
so much abused of late years. It will be recollected (Chapter III, para. 70; Chapter 
IT, paras. 102—104) that this was a novel power put into the hands of the Janmi by 
the British Courts, who viewed him in the light of a European fee simple owner. He 
had no such right before the British occupation, for the renewal fees taken from the 
Kanam tenants had their origin in feudal ideas of succession, and not in any right to 
deai with the land in the sense of a European dominus. 

Clauses II and 111. 

375. Enough has also perhaps been said about Clauses II and III. . In them is 
embodied the ancient customary law of the country restricted, however, to prevent 
subdivision of a holding without the landlord’s consent. 


Clause IV read in connection with Clauses VIII and IX. 

376. Clause IT requires a somewhat detailed notioe, and it ought to be read in 
connection with Clauses Till and IS. The actual cultivator 
S° pSdS was ™ f° rmer times entitled to one-third of the net produce as 

cu nary . eo ^ (Appendix I ) p ara , 225), and in every British Set- 

Ee»erved for ita m an tlement of the Land Revenue on permanently-cultivated lands 
UMMta*" 4 Kw?n “ s this share has always been reserved for him when the Govern¬ 
ment share is based on a division of the produce (Appendix II, 
paras. 226, 226 (a), 264, 260, 285, 306, 306 ; Appendix III, bios. 15, 16,17, and 23). 
Moreover, the chief landed proprietors assembled by Mr. Rickards in 1803 to oonsider 
this very point among others unanimously agreed to this share being assigned to the 
actual cultivator (Appendix III, No. 17). The facts put forward in. Chapter IT, 
Section III, Stab-section 2, of this report sufficiently establish the fact that the great 
bulk of actugl cultivators Of the present time do not enjoy a share of the produce in 
any degree/approximate to what was thus reserved for them by the consent of all 
parties in/803. On these grounds I propose to reserve to the actual cultivator and 
to make Affective, in oases which require it, the rights thus assigned. 


additional produce is raised from the holding or not. Any 
additional produce that he can manage to raise will rightly belong exclusively to him. 
The estimate (which should be made by the parties themselves) should be embodied in 
the lease in detail, and the actual cultivator should be allowed a reasonable time within 
which to apply to the authorities for a revision of the estimate, if it is found to be 
grossly fallacious. These revisions of estimates should, however, be made most cau¬ 
tiously, . and no action should he taken, unless the estimate is, as already said, grossly 
fallacious. . . 


378. It may be urged as an objection to the formation of such an estimate that 
■ DBjertifflitMho forma, wages of labor, and perhaps some other items, must be cal- 
Hon of moE raSaatos oon. culated in money, and that if wages are so ealoulated what would 
!,d be a fair allowance for.labor now may be ten years hence an 

altogether insufficient allowanee. This is true, no doubt, to a certain extent, and may 
become still more so as time rolls on, and as the oustoin of paying agricultural laborers 
in kind (almost universal in Malabar at the present time) dies away. But then it 
























































Clause XI. • 

397. The object of Clause XI is also sufficiently obvious. A man who has been 
convicted of a grave offence, or to whom there is other grave objection, should clearly 
not be permitted to accept the transfer of a holding in opposition to the landlord’s 
wishes. So, too, the custom of the Kavalappara Nay an to refuse holdings to MappiUas 
(Chapter VII, para. 302), should also be viewed as a reasonable ground of veto. 

Clause XII. 

398. Clause XII is the complement of the latter part of Clause III and of 

Clause XIII. 

399. Clause XIII provides for the sole exception, which, I think, should be per¬ 
mitted to the general rule of permanency of tenure. A landlord would, for instance, 
be permitted to utilise it if he had some mining scheme or some large scheme of 
irrigation on hand, and he should also, I think,' be permitted to utilise it if he had a 
design to throw a number of small grain land holdings together, in order to make a 
large farm, because grain lands oan usually be more economically and more profitably 
worked in laTge farms by men of capital than in small detached holdings by cooly 
cultivators. The principles on which procedure should be taken in such oases should, 
I think, be identical with those embodied in the Land Acquisition Act for expro¬ 
priating property for public purposes. 

' Clause XIV. 

400. Clause XIV is designed to compel the actual cultivators to a punctual pay¬ 
ment of their rents, and to secure to the landlord the easy recovery of any arrears 
that may have accrued. An actual cultivator’s interest in his holding should be sold 
in accordance with the main principle of these proposals, as freely as his bullocks and 

Clause XV. 

401. Clause XV is like the latter part of Clause VII, designed to provide for the 
leasing of land for temporary purposes. It is only just that the landlord should have 
this right, as it would seriously inconvenience him sometimes not to be able to give a 
temporary lease for land, say, on which he designed to build a house. He would 
have to allow it to lie waste if he .were not ready at once to commence building. 


402. Finally, Clause XVI is designed to meet the case of a tenant who makes a 
change in his holding with a view to cause wilful damage to his landlord. I am of 
opinion that such cases will.be exceedingly rare for land is not easily obtained, and a 
tenant once in will have every inducement so to conduct himself as to remain there, 
but it is possible particularly at the outset that such oases ma j occur. There is 
nothing, to prevent a tenant from throwing up a holding after having made it unfit for 
cultivation, and unfit, therefore, for the payment of rent. For example, he may wil¬ 
fully allow paddy fields to become silted up; be may destroy a channel for irrigation; 
he may cut down all the fruit-trees of a garden with a view to damage his landlord’s 
interest. If he did this and then threw up his holding, he would be guilty of mischief 
under; the Indian Penal Code, so there is no necessity to provide a special penalty for 
any such act, but the landlord is, I think, entitled to step in before the climax in any 
such very exceptional case is reached, and this clause will enable him. to do so. 


The mam Principle embodied in these Proposals. 

403. Having passed in review the detailed proposals for effecting the ends in 
a» aeriraitarai aeon- now b® convenient to say a few words about the 

i'Ldtteid.Sw’” 8111 ' ' ma ? L prmcipleEmbodied in these proposals, viz., to separate the 
agricultural occupancy right to land from the other rights cen- 
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present day the Ilmar in Palghat Taluk consider they have a duty, as I have shown, 
to perform to the State in planting up the land. 

445. It is sufficiently obvious that had the Janmi been the dominus of the soil 

instead of the limited owner, as I have described him, the intro- 
if the/®™; had teen the i uc tion of such an innovation as the taking out of his hands of 
rawTh* ironM*Ukdyha™ the disposal of his waste lands would have created great diseon- 
Sf Wdl ' gem8 “‘ tent. But, as already repeatedly said, the Janmi was not a 
0 116 " dominus, and so he quietly acquiesced in what would have been 

considered in Europe a great infringement of the rights of property in the soil. 

446. I Bee not the slightest objection to the Janmi being in the future considered 

the proprietor of all the waste land within his “ birthright ” 
.»^!!fo' a 3'the 0 c“iirt I S- provided always that the concurrent rights of the other 

*” "S to deoto flat tie classes of citizens are respected; and so I conclude that it is 
for a^imiTSi»g necessary distinctly to over-rule by law the tendency of the Court 

European dominus, and that it is necessary specifically to declare 
the tenant of a small holding under a Government Cowle shall not be liable to 



cent, of the pattam goes to Government and 50 per cent, to the Janmi (Appendix II, 
para. 264). The total of the. Cowledar’s payments would thus amount t« the very 
moderate sum of (12) twelve annas per acre per annum,—a rate which the poorest of 
them could easily pay for a house and garden site, a Kudiyirippu, as it is called in 
Malabar. This rate should, I think, be made a permanent rate, so long as the Govern¬ 
ment assessment remained unchanged, and if an increase took plaoe in the Government 
assessment rates, the Jtmmi’s rent rates also should similarly be raised. It would be 
necessary to prescribe for this specifically in the proposed new law. 

449. To distinguish such holdings from ordinary Cowle holdings, it will be as 
The*, hoMimn diouia w . ell > 1 th ™ i > to § ive 016111 a distinctive name. Such a holding 
lave a dijtimtiw name, given by|a Janmi would be called kKkdiyirippni; when theholding 
Mar ppu auggssf- j s conferred by Government in the manner proposed it might, I 
tfiink, .be called a Sirkar Kudit/irippu, i.e., a Government 
Kwliyifijgm holding. 

460. Then, as to the extent of these Sirkdr Kudit/irippu holdings . I think that 
The maximum extent of the maximum limit of the holding to be fixed by law should be 
S'SiSSm!*” ‘ 1 “ rald t ' wo . acres - This area, if cultivated as a garden ought to be 
cultivate,!}, would give full employment to at least one grown-up 
member .of the holder’s family, and would leave the others free to work for hire. 

The holder ahouid fix hie 451. But it should also be made a condition that the holder 
should fix his permanent residence in the Sirkar Kudwirippu.xad. 

. w thatkeachof this condition shouldentailforfeitureof the holding,- 











b t thev must be well in- A™ “ a point which deserves speoial attention. At present 
staffed ii. the art of gar- three of the chief garden-prodncts of Malabar are Coco, Areca, 
‘^Infmaedge regarding and Jack trees. Regarding the cultivation of these, I-doubt if 
Coco, Areca, and Jack plant- the cultivators have much to learn, for centuries of experience 
mg is eitenaivo. and in the old days extremely favorable land tenures enabled 

them to make the most of those products, and the knowledge thus acquired has 
descended to the present cultivators. On the other hand, very 
for'the^two more vauLiWc little- of the waste land in Malabar now is suited to the culti- 
of these product., so smau yation of the two most valuable of these products, and it will 
froducS sm ' I " ttaIlsto ° Uier consequently be necessary for the small gardeners who take up 
Sirkar Kvdiyirippu holdings to look to the cultivation of other 


455, In regard to pepper, for which Malabar was famous in the old days, I have 

shown (Chapter IV, paras. 77 and 80 ) that the production, 
6ppcr ' notwithstanding other favorable conditions, has fallen off in 

recent years. I attribute this entirely to the narrow-minded polioy of the Jatmie 
acting upon the novel views of their position adopted by the Courts. Now-a-days if 
an industrious tenant acquires wealth, he also, to a -considerable extent, acquires 
independence, and this. is a quality which stinks in the nostrils of a Jrmmi of 
the old sohool (Chapter IT, para. 99, and Chapter V, para. 228). We cannot 
afford, however, to discourage it, as it is undoubtedly the natural fruit of the polioy 
of personal freedom inaugurated by the British Government. The people are well 
acquainted with the best means of raising pepper, and all that requires to be done in 
. respect to it is to give the tenants security that if they take to this industry (aud there 
is a large extent of land in North Malabar peculiarly well suited to it), they will be 
left free to reap the produce they raise, We must, in short, remove the fears which 
the poverty-and-fever-strioken punam cultivators in North Malabar expressed to me 
last year (Chapter IT, para. 77), 

456, But as regards other products, the cultivators at present labor under most-' 

serious disadvantages. The district will grow almost anything 
th^‘sS'S^dSs' 0 K ^ich requires a tropical climate to bring to maturity, hut all 
under most serious disad- efforts in the direotion of introducing exotic plants will be in 
vantages, vain, unless the small gardeners can be taught to make the best 


















































pmmutation rate would be best left to the ordinary law Courts. 


Proposals regarding Land Agents. 

467. The next important point I hare to suggest is in regard to Land A 
me High Court’ll recent' -^8^ Court has quite recently framed Rules under Sei 
uies rejArdiiic Legal Pnic- 6, 7, and 27 of Act XVIII of 1879 regarding the admissior 
li ° n “ s ' of Legal Practitioners in the Madras Courts. These Rule 

ow in force, and they entitle the “ Pleaders ” “ to appear, plead, and act ” in the 
hurts of the Presidency, and in the Criminal Courts, and they, prescribe tin 
ayable through the Courts to them for their servioes in so appearing, pleading 
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474. Many of them could also be most usefully employed as Registrars of deeds 

and as Notaries Public, and in various ways business could be 
Tkoy could be oseMiy thrown into their hands with much advantage to the public, 
nngoyed as Eegistaas, as provided always some security were taken for good conduct 
siomrtbSwaji.*” m from them in some degree proportionate to the responsibilities 
imposed. 

475. This giving of security for good behaviour is, I think, essential, for at 

present there is no sort of public opinion in most places in the 
gi2 6y s<2iiy t0 for ,e good mofussil, and in the absence of such a check on malpractices the 
moat import- only guarantee available for restraining the body of men I 
a “ tp0 “' t ' propose to be organised is to require them to furnish some 

tangible, security for good behaviour, aud to confer on the District Judges summary 
power to realise such security in the event of proved misconduct. This will he no 
hardship, for every family has more or less interest in land, and the family interests 
are precisely those which it is essential should be ranged on the. side of morality and 
good conduct. The pledging of the family interests, which has been for a long time 
past used with most excSlent effect in controlling the village officers of Malabar is 
likely also to prove serviceable in the control of the land agents, for a man’s own 
near relations are not likely to forget how prejudicially they may be affected by the 
misconduct of one of themselves, and they may he trusted to employ with good 
effect the only kind of public opinion to which most men in the mofussil are now 
subject, namely, that of their own home circles. 


476. It is unnecessary that I should say much about this proposal, for the neces- 

sity of introducing the ^Kevenue Survey into Malabar has been 
vey snd 6 ^^atioi a of“a before Government from time to time for the last thirty years, 
foie SovaSiert'fKm’tiSe aD ^ on ty question now pending in regard to it is how soon it 
to^timr'draSg the lS ought to be introduced into the low country portion of the dis- 
Sg Jam“Sato n ° w triot - -A-bove the ghats is already going on, and the 
8 ' Government have before them papers for its further exton. 

sion in the Wynad Taluk. ' 

477. All that need be here said is that I believe its extension to the low country 
in ertauira to tbo lov taluks would not only pay from a revenue point of view, but it 

country would cot only yny, ■ would he an immense boon to the people, whose disputes regard- 
w the*eopie >6 * 81684 b0011 hig boundaries are endless. These disputes have t.o be settled 
65 at present by costly suits in the. Civil Courts, whereas I fully 

believe that if the people had good survey maps and a land register to refer to, most 
of the disputes would never be brought to Court at all. 

478. At present the Revenue Department cannot efficiently check the land revenue, 

The conse uenc« of h» because to do that a land register is an absolute necessity, and at 

fag L ianir»2»ter to present no such register exists. The consequence is that (as 
Idu^taSon™ 7 already pointed out. Appendix II, para. 269, and Chapter YI, 
paras. 277-278 of this report), the Government land assessments 
are always falling into confusion, and it is an extremely difficult task very often to’say 
what is the proper assessment on any bit of land that may be pointed out. Of course, 
under such circumstances, muoh land is not assessed at all or very insufficiently assess¬ 
ed, while .other land is almost unbearably rated. ■ 




























































































511. It is, so far as I know, a novel principle to apply; but I am convinced that 
it is perhaps a novel pnn- P u ^° option is steadily progressing in the direction indicated, 
dpifi to apply, but the com- Happily I think, for Malabar, the ancient customs of the country 
wiU admit of its being engrafted on the prevailing law with 
cuity in understanding .nd every prospect of a hai'monious union. This is, to my thinking, a 
applying U- most important point in its favor, for the commonest of the people 

are already familiar with the idea of buying and selling mortgages and other more 
intricate rights in land, and the suggestion of buying the permanent agricultural 
occupancy right in their holdings will preseDt itself to them as not only a feasible 
thing but -almost as a thing with which they have been familiar all their lives. 
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